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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


COMMONWEALTH REGISTERS. 


Mr. ArtHuR T. WINN’s contribution in 
the ‘Commonwealth Marriages and Burials 
in the Aldeburgh Register Book’ (ante, 
pp. 81, 104, 124) suggests a wider field of 
historical inquiry. That would be as to 
how far Parish Registers in Civil War and 
Commonwealth times contain any special 
reference to the period,’ or show signs of 
being affected by it. I am induced to make 
this suggestion by the results of a thorough 
search I made close upon forty years ago 
of the registers of my native .parish, St. 
Mary Magdalene, Launceston. 

The volume covering the period under 
examination is described on the title page 
as ‘A true Register of all Marriages 
Baptisms and Burialls within ye parish of 
Mary Magdalen in Launceston, from ye 
yeere of our Lord god 1559 Truely copyed 
out accordinge to the old Register this 
present yeere 1601. Written by John 


Harbert, 1601.’ This applies only to the 
entries from 1559 to 1601 posted up from 
earlier notes ; but the contents of the volume 
cover the years from 1559 to 1671. Up to 
May, 1610, when some of the records were 
lost, each child was. stated to be 
‘“‘christened”’; but after the regular re- 
sumption of registration in 1620, though 
the heading of each page continued to be 
‘* Christenings” the word used in all the 
entries was ‘‘ baptised.” This was invariable 
until 1651-52, in the entries of which years 
there were instances of the use of “‘ borne,” 
though these were evidently written in 
later. But after July, 1653, the heading was 
Birthes,” and borne” was used in each 
entry except three, two in a later hand, 
this practice continuing until March, 1657, 
when the heading became “ Birthes and 
Baptismes,” the date of christening as well 
as of birth being affixed in many cases 
after August of that year. The more strictly 
Puritan rule was thus breaking down; and 
in July, 1660, and only a few weeks after © 
the Restoration, the heading was changed 
once more to the single word ‘‘ Baptismes,” 
and so remained to the end of the volume. 


It is concerning the marriages of the 
Commonwealth period that the St. Mary 
Magdalene Register affords the most striking 
indications of ecclesiastical dispute. In 
August, 1653, Parliament adopted an Act 
for solemnizing marriages by justices of 
the peace; and two months afterwards, 
according to the Register, 

Thomas Reese being before this tyme duly chosen 
to bee Parish Register within this borrough in 
obedience and according to the late act of this 
present Parliament in yt behalfe made & pro- 
vided was this present day [October 11] approved 
allowed of and also sworne before mee Richard 
Grills gentn. maior of this Borrough and one of 
ye Justices assigned. 

Yet it was apparently not for two years 
after that statute was in operation that 
justices of the peace actually solemnized 
marriages at Launceston. The wedding 
entries from 1653 to the closing days of 
1655 appear in their customary form; but, 
after one of November 27, 1655, and in a 
blank space at the bottom of a page, there 
is written in a bold hand ‘“‘ Hereafter follow 
marriages by Laymen, according to ye 
prophanes and giddynes of ye _ times, 
without precedent or example in any 
Christian Kingdom or Comonwealth from 
the Birth of Christ unto this very year 
1655.” 


The first of these lay-made marriages, 
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which opens literally and figuratively a 
fresh page, was celebrated on Dec. 20, 
1655, when there 
were maried by Mr. Joseph Hull minister of this 
towne in the presents of Mr. Thomas Gewen and 
John Lampon Esquire and Philippe Pearse gent. 
and maior of this towne and invees other wit- 
nesses Thomas Mill of the psh of St. Gennis and 
Joan Biam of the same psh having their bannes 
published Three severall lords dayes in the said 
= as aforesaid by a Certificate from John Goutsoe 
egister of the said psh. The said parties afore 
said were married the same time also by Thomas 
Gewen Esqre and Justice of the Peace an 
pronounced by him to be man & wife according to 
the acte of pliment nowe in force. 
The entries of subsequent marriages under 
this system are not so full, but in each case 
it is stated that the banns were called 
‘* without contradiction.” In January, 1656, 
‘Philipp Pearse gentleman and Maior of 
this towne ”’ again officiated, it being noted 
that the banns had been published “ in the 
Congregation,” but the last three words 
were subsequently struck out. In the 
March the banns appear to have been called 
by his orders “‘on three severall markett 
days,” but Sundays were named in every 
other instance during the remainder of this 
mayoralty, in the course of which fifteen 
marriages were celebrated. In October, 
John Hicks was chosen mayor; and in his 
year of office he celebrated nine marriages, 
the banns for only one of which were pro- 
claimed on market days, and, as is specially 
noted, ‘“‘in the Markett Place at Launces- 
ton,” the others being on Sundays, and, as 
frequently mentioned, “in the Church of 
lanceston.” In the next mayoralty 
(October, 1657—October, 1658) that of 
Nicholas Comins, seven weddings were cele- 
brated by the mayor, for one of which the 
banns were “published in the markett 
Place of Lanceston Three severall markett 
days three weekes following without con- 
tradiction.” 

Signs that the purely lay marriage 
system was breaking down now begin to 
show themselves in the Register. In 
January, 1658, a couple were married by 
Comins and “also by Mr. William Oliver 
Minister of this Towne”; and in the fol- 
lowing month the mayor was assisted by 
“Thomas Seamor Minister of Luffingcott 
in Devon.” On March 4, Colonel Robert 
Bennett, a local landowner who had repre- 
sented Launceston in more than one Par- 
liament and had been a member of Crom- 
well’s first Council of State, celebrated a 
marriage ; but twelve days later a wedding 


q| celebrated any. 


is entered as having been performed ‘“ 
Mr. Oliver,” no layman being 
while in April, when the bride was a 
*‘daughter of Nicholas Comins of this 
Towne gentn. deceased,” no celebrant was 
named. Richard Grylls, who filled the 
vacancy caused by Comins’s death, and now 
for the second time elected mayor, officiated 
at only one marriage ; and Henry Bennett, 
who for the second time became mayor in 
October, 1659, is not mentioned as having 
It may not be without 
significance that it was in the year of his 
mayoralty that Bennett himself was married ; 
but it was after Charles II. and the Church of 
England had both come into their old place 
again that we find it recorded that on 
Sep. 17, 1660, there were wed ‘“ Henry 
Bennett, gent. mayor, and Johan, daughter 
of Mr. John Bewes.”’ It is interesting to note 
that the previous June 29 had been kept 
in Launceston as a thanksgiving day for 
the Restoration, while on an unnamed day 
““when the Kinge was proclaimed” the 
Corporation, of which Bennett was the 
head, gave away ‘‘2 hogsheads of beere 
and syder” and “six seames of wood 
for bunfires.” ALFRED ROBBINS. 


COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES AND 
BURIALS IN THE ALDEBURGH 
REGISTER BOOK. 

(See 12 S. x. 81, 104, 124.) 


ALDEBURGH was certainly suffering from 
some epidemic during the years 1653 and 
1654, as the number of deaths is almost 
three times the average of the last years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the population 
had not increased during the seventeenth 
century—but exact figures cannot be given 
owing to the loss of the second Register. 
There were several serious outbreaks of 
smallpox—and perhaps the authorities 
were responsible to some extent, for we find 
the following :— 

Friday April 9th 1733 at a Stop Meeting 
we whose names are hereunto set do agree that 
Wm Groom & bis children shall be Inoculated 
Imediately and that the Parish Officers Jmploy 
the Cheapest Doctor that can be found. 

The Elizabethan Register (1558-1600) is 
a transcript of the original paper book, 
transcribed on parchment according to the 
order of Oct. 25, 1597. It is beautifully 
written, practically in one hand, and in 
very good state of preservation. It has 
been transcribed, and hopes are entertained 
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of its eventual publication. There are many 
interesting entries, and some curious ones, 
amongst them :— 

July 9, 1568. John Arnold & Agnes Arnold 
were married the 9th of July the said Agnes 
beinge his wyfe befor. 
John had probably been taken prisoner 
on the sea (as many other Aldeburgh 
men), came home to find his wife had 
consoled herself with another partner, 
and considered re-marriage (and not jacti- 
tation) the easiest way of solving the diffi- 
culty. 

Thomas Pinocke (childe) & Phillis his wife 
was buried and not Buried the twentithe daie of 
October 1583. 

John Clarcke the sonne of Robert Clarcke 
and Alice his wife was baptized and not Baptized 
the Fourtentke Daie of Apprill 1598. 

Does the former entry imply that the 
child was unbaptized and buried in the 
“north” end of the churchyard, and the 
latter entry that the child was baptized 
privately at home, and not again publicly ? 

Amongst the many curious Christian 
names in the Elizabethan Register the 
following appear: Athanasius, Manasses, 
Archilaus (several times), Cassander, Ry- 
neske, Finatt and Bene. 

BURIALLS FROM THE 2978 OF SEPTBER 1653. 

Margaret Grimer widdow buryed the 30th day 
of Septber 1653. 

Joan Jessup widdow buryed the Ist day of 
October 1653. 

Mary Martin widdow buryed the same day. 

Anne the wife of Robert Woollafer buryed the 
2d day of October 1653. 

Dinah the wife of Richard Dugdell buryed the 
34 day of October 1653. 

Thomas Bardwell buryed the same day. 

Margaret the wife of Nicolas Goodwin buryed 
the 4th day of October 1653. 

John Bert a child Son of Mary Bert widdow 
buryed the 6th of oct: 1653. 

Thomas Tarvar buryed the same day. 
we Browne buryed the 7th day of october 

Anne Reeder a child, the Pony grr of John 
Reeder buryed the 12th day of Oct: 1653. 

Rose the wife of John Browne Baier the 14th 
of octcber 1653. 

i Wackerson widdow buryed the same 


in, Simpson a mayd, buryed the 17th day of 
Octber 1653. 

Anne the wife of Matthew Smith buryed the 
18th of octber 1653. 

ie a Cobb widow buryed the 24th day of October 


al Woollafer a child daughter of Robert 
Woollafer buryed the 28th of Oct. 1653. 

Martin Tarvar a Ladd, buryed the 29th day of 
October 1653. 

Thomas Lease a Lad, the Son of William Lease 


Mary Robinson a Mayd buryed the 3rd day of 
Novber 1653. 

Frances the wife of James Bawkey buryed the 
same day. 

Peal Pulham buryed the 5th day of November 


"hehe the son of William Covell buryed the 
same day. 

Robert Harper buryed the 6th day of November 
1653. 

Anne Hunt widdow buryed the 9th day of 
November 1653, 

William the infant of John Goodman Junior 
buryed the same day. 

Mary Simly widdow buryed the same day. 

Richard Dugdell buryed November the 10th 
1653. 

Elizabeth Breeze widdow buryed the 12th of 
Novber 1653. 

Anne the Seepene of William Harvey, buryed 
Novber 13th 16 

Margaret Fisher widdow buryed Novber 14th 1653. 

An infant (nameless) the son of John Mordock 
buryed Novber 16th 1653. 

Margaret the wife of Edmund Eade buryed 
Novber 17th 1653. 

John Harman, servant to Mr Alex: Blowers 
buryed Novber 18th 1653. 

Edmund Firrman a young man _ buryed 
November the 224 1653. 

William Tompson gentleman buryed Novber 
23d 1653. 

Henry Cheney a youth son to Capt: Thomas 
Cheney buryed the same day. 

Joan the wife of Robert Munson buryed the 
25th of November 1653. 

Alice Meares widdow, buryed the same day. 

Anne Cooper widdow, buryed the 27th of 
November 1653. 

Emme Easter widdow, buryed the same day. 

Anne the wife of John Brightwell buryed the 
28th day of November 1653. 

Philip Capon a child, the son of Philip Capon 
buryed the same day. 

Frances Hart a mayd buryed November the 
29th 1653. 

Frances Salturne the ane of John Salturne 
buryed Novber 30th 1653 

Margery the wife of Robert Todd buryed 
Decber the Ist 1653. 

Susan Peterson widdow, buryed Decber the 3d 
1653. 

Alice Heckfer a mayd, buryed the same day. 

Robert Bundish buryed December the 4th 
1653. 

oe Brightwell a mayd, buryed the same 


“Richard son of Anne Chapman widdow, buryed 

the same day. 

Anne Hurrin widdow, buryed December the 

5th 1653. 

we Youngs buryed December the 8th 
53. 


Rose, an infant, daughter of Nicolas Pasmer 
buryed December the 13th 1653. 
John, an infant, son of Nicolas Bottrick buryed 
December the 15th 1653. 

a ohn Ryatt buryed the 17th day of December 
1653. 


Mary the wife of Capt: Thomas Cheney 


buryed the 30th day of oct : 1653. 


buryed the 21st day of December 1653. 
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John the son of John Barker buryed December 

the 26th 1653. 
a Baxter buryed December the 27th 

1653. 

John the son of John Cooke buryed December 
the 28th 1653. 

Anne Peirson widdow buryed December the 
3ist 1653. 

Elizabeth the wife of Alexander Styles buryed 
the same day. 

Anne the wife of William Peachee buryed 
January the 2d 1653. 

Margery Ollafer widdow, buryed the same day. 

Susan the daughter of William Lease buryed 
January the 4th 1653. 

Mary Robinson Widdow buryed January the 
5th 1653. 

Henry Steele buryed January the 6th 1653. 

Elizabeth, an infant daughter of Alex : Styles 
buryed January the 7th 1653. 

Thomas Holdin, a singleman, buryed January 
the 10th 1653. 

Thomas the son of Thomas Bucke, buryed 
January the 16th 1653. 

William, a child, son of Francis Neave, buryed 
January the 17th 1653. 

Alice, a child, daughter of Henry Balls, buryed 
the same day. 

Margery Granger widdow, buryed January the 


30th 1653. 
BURIALLS 1653, 1654. 


Mary a child daughter of John Martin was 
buryed February the 3d 1653. 

Francis, a child, son of John Martin, buryed the 
5th day of February 1653. 

Priscilla the wife of John Knights buryed 
Febr: the 16th 1653. 

Mary the wife of Thomas Burwood, buryed 
Febr : 18th 1653. 

Thomas, a child, son of Philip Capon, buryed 
Febr : 20th 1653. 

Thomas, an infant son of Thomas Read, buryed 
March the 10th 1653, 

Sara the wife of Richard Cocket, buryed the 
1lth day of March 1653. 

Emme, a child, daughter of Thomas Beales 
buryed the 12th day of March 1653. 

Emme the wife of Joseph Trundle, buryed the 
17th day of March 1653. 

Robert, an infant son of Samuel Fowlar, buryed 
the 18th day of March 1653. 

Anne Burwood amayd, buryed the 20th day of 
March 1653. 

(84) 


ANNO 1654. 

Elizabeth the wife of Nicolas Landamer 
buryed March the 27th, 

Rose Atkerson a mayd buryed March the 29th, 

Sarah a child the daughter of Thomas Fowler 
was buryed April the second. 

Ailce an infant daughter of Robert Foreman 
was buryed April the 5th, 

Mary infant daughter of Francis Woodrow 


Mary infant daughter of George Moore was 
buryed May the 34, 
John Hefker a youth servant to Will: Daniel 
was buryed May the 6th, 
John Reeder was buryed May the 7th, 
Base-borne Samuel the son of Anne Knights 
singlewoman buryed May the 13th, 
Mary Russell singlewoman was buryed May 
the 15th. 
Richard an infant son of Richard Youngs was 
buryed May the 18th, 
John Fisk a marreyd man, buryed May the 19th, 
Joan an infant daughter of Patrick Manlin, was 
buryed May the 29th, 
Robert a child son of Rance Knights was 
buryed June the 34, 
Elizabeth an infant daughter of John Hester 
was buryed June the 4th, 
Simon an infant son of Simon Peacock wa’ 
buryed June the 16th, 
William Simpson a widdower was buryed June 
the 20th, 

Elizabeth the wife of Robert Dymer was 
buryed June the 23d, 

Nicolas a child son of Nicolas Palmer buryed 
June the 30th, 

James Ladly a stranger & marryner buryed 
July the Ist. 

John a child son of Henry Gurling buryed 
July the 4th, 
Hester Youngs widdow was buryed July the 
th 


1654, 
Richard a child son of Robert Robson was 
buryed July the 27th, 
Mary achild daughter of Frances Scutton was 
buryed July the 29th, 
John an infant son of John Duxe was buryed 
August the Ist, 
Sarah a girle daughter of John Robberson 
buryed August the 3d. 
Susan an infant daughter of Tho: Thonger 
buryed August the 15th. 
Thomas a youth son of Capt: Tho: Elliott 
buryed September the 13th. 
Mary achild daughter of William Taylor was 
buryed September the 19th, 
Peter a stranger an old man buryed October 
the 8th, 
Daniel an infant son of Tho: Beale buryed 
October the 9th. 
John West a marryed man buryed October the 
6th 


Mary an infant daughter of Mrs Tompson 
widdow was buryed November ist. 

Benjamin Wheeler a marryed man_ buryed 
November the 24, 

Alexander a child the son of William Milburn 
buryed November the 9th, 

Elizabeth an infant daughter of Blowers Hunt 
buryed the same day. 

Rance the infant son of William Cooper was 
buryed November the 13th, 

John an infant son of John Telford buryed 


buryed April the 19th, 

Thomas a child theson of Francis Neve buryed 
April the 24th, 

Mary the wife of Richard Wall was buryed 
April the 27th, 

Richard a child son of Tho: Holding, buryed 
April the 29th, 


November the 19th, 

| <Ailce- a child daughter of Gilbert Manlin 
| buryed November the 26th. 

| Mr Arthur Blowers one of our Capitall Bur- 
| gesses was buryed Decber 4th, 

| John Parker a marryed man was buryed the 
| same day. 
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Frances an infant daughter of Rich : Reynolds | cruelties acted by Cromwell, and did so above a 
buryed the same day. year and a half before he durst discover himself. 
Elizabeth the wife of John Jessup buryed At last hee did discover himself and sent ye 


December the 16th, | King a letter by Major Henshaw, discovering Sr 
Emme the wife of John Skea was buryed| Rich. Willis and about 12 gentlemen more who 
December the 19th, | were in salary with Cromwell for betraying ye 
John an infant son of John Jessup buryed King, some residing in England and others at 
December the 25th, | Bruxels. Besides that hee kept weekly corre- 
Anne an infant daughter of John Langham , spondence with the King and for above a year 
tburyed December 26th, | together never went to bed without a just fear 


Margery an _ infant daughter of John Jessup of being taken out before ye morning and having 
buryed December the 30th. his flesh pulled from his bones with hot pincers. 
Joan the wife of Thomas Buck was buryed!| When Richard Cr. was turned out, it was hee 
January the 15th, | alone who made such jealousy between Lambert 


Mary the wife of Edmund Telford buryed | and Scott that Scott was getting an order to send 
January the 26th, Lambert to ye Tower, and Lambert having 
John the son of Tho : Howlett was buryed the timely notice of it by my Ld Marsham (who then 
same day. _ held correspondence with Morland) gott on horse- 
John the infant son of Roger Peck was buryed | back and turned out ye Rump ; [i.e., in October, 
January the 25. 1659] which, under God, was the first true means 
Ailce a child daughter of Edward Cockett was | of bringing in ye King, and without which hee 
buryedjFebruary the 234, 'might probably have been kept out till this day. 
(55) | When Lambert’ went down to ye North in 
ARTHUR T. WINN. triumph with that famous body of horse (with an 
| intention to have destroyed Munk) it was M. 
_ alone who raysed such jealousies between Lambert 
i 3 and ye councel of officers at Wallingford House, 
SIR RICHARD WILLYS, TRAITOR. | that hee was ordered not to march one day, but 
q | by new orders sent by an express from Walling- 
(See ante, pp. 101, 123.) } ford House, which broke his army and dispersed 
Iv ‘addition to the ‘ Narrative’ printed by | them. J 
the Rev. Dr. John Willcock, and the long. Sir 
ey x illis had hired a house in Kent on purpose 
letter by Sir Samuel Morland to Secretary | pave given up ye person of ye ine te Be i. 
Nicholas, dated Nov. 14, 1660, and printed | Vane and Mr Scott, where the King had been 
in the fourth volume of the ‘ Nicholas; immediately murthered. And the King and 
Papers,’ by Sir G. F. Warner, there is 
another account by Morland in the British | #Vv° 21m tmely notice Of it, and so preven 
Museum which should also be taken into ** Murther both of King and Duke. 


ae After all was done and over, instead of per- 
account (Add. MSS., 28094, ff. 9 and 10). forming any of those great promises, hee has 


This completes the tale, with a few additional now for 17 years gone up and down as a man of 
particulars. another world and no solid provision made for 
I should point out that Major Thomas_ his family, and exposed to scorn and byword 


% of Sir Richard Willis and others, who say ye kin 
Henshaw, who carried Morland’s letter to} does not trust him. And what hee now hoe 
Charles II., is confused, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ for is about £500 p.an. in some certain estate 


with his cousin, Thomas Henshaw of Ken-_ in long leases of 99 years as may amount to that 

sington (see Historical MSS. Commission’s value. (not 
‘ an | soon it may bee) his family may not bee expose 

Sixth Report, Appendix, p- 367b). | po beggery. Pp 
The following narrative has no date, but) (Indorsed) Sir Samuel Morlands papers. 

Copy of the Kings lettr to Mr Morland sent him 


. from Brussels by Majr Henshaw. Dated 
The King appears to have revised his, 7 July, 1659. 


opinion of the value of Morland’s services, 
when he found out that Morland was _ I have received yours of ye 15th of ye last 
Thurloe’s intemediary in dealing with the and ye rest J. H. sent mee from you, and I de- 
twelve traitors who had divulged the plans ‘Patched ye person sent by — ye — day, in 
of the Royalists, and Clarendon obtained you 
tion. So that I hope God Almighty will despose 

the return of the letter in which His Majesty that affayr to Our wish and that ye Fleet will 
had rashly promised Morland the Garter. not bee gone out of ye Sound before my letter 
bee delivered, wherein I have offered all that 

A brief narrative of yeserviees done to yeCrownby | may move. If the misfortune should be such 
Sr. S. Morland. | that he should be come away you will find some 

| way to assure him of all that he can wish from me. 
Immediately upon Thurloe’s trepanning Dr., But if he go once on shore I cannot imagine he 
ewet to ye death, S. Morland resolved to do | ever will be restored to ye same power again. 
ye King what service he could, detesting ye| For your self your merit is, and will bee so great 
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towards mee, that you may be sure that it shall) mentions its founder in the ‘ Lay of St. 


be only want of power if I do not gratify you to 
your heart’s desire. And I will not only give 
you your Garter but somewhat else likewise that 
will make you wear it with more delight. I do 
rely upon your dexterity and credit to improve 
my interest in all places, and what shall be 
undertaken by you or your friends in my behalf, 
with those who can eminently merit from mee I 
will performe. Let mee understand how any 
treaty advances between those in present power 
and Spayn or France or any other neighbours. 
And I know you will do what you can to obstruct 
all things of that kind and do me and my friends 
all the good offices you can. And in all things 
you may depend upon mee as 
Your very affectionate friend 
CHARLES R. 


Copie of another from Bruxels. Dated 10 Aug. 
1659. 


I have yours by H. and cannot but bee abun- 
dantly satisfyed with the great services you have 
done me, how melancholy soever the knowledge 
of one truth hath made mee, and if your dexterity 
do not prevent it, there is mo mischief may not 
befall me and my friends. I would finish my 
intentions towards yourself but there is some- 
what of form that cannot consist with ye secrecy 
that is necessary for you, and which I have 
observed inviolably and you may be most con- 
fidant I will perform and punctually more then 
I have promised so soon as you can own ye 


receiving of it. I must again conjure you to be | 


careful of my friends and believe me to bee very 
heartily 
Your affectionate friend 
CHARLES R. 


J. G. M. 


JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS: 
A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE PARSON AND 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante, p. 121.) 


WE may now see how some of the de- 
scendants of our parson fared. 

His eldest—very pretty—daughter, Char- 
lotte Spencer Williams (1813-1889), married 
(through the influence of her aunt and my 
grandmother, Charlotte Susannah Bull, 
née Swales, of 25, Ely Place, Holborn) 
Charles Meeking of Richings Park, Coln- 
brook, near Slough, whose great-grand- 
daughter, Finola Meeking, has recently 
married Lord Somers. Like the Swales, 


Meeking came of Suffolk stock. When I. 
used to stay at Richings as a boy, I was fond | 


of browsing over the library, and among 
the records there is a detailed family paper 
showing that the origin of the name was 
De Meschines,—a_ well-known Norman 
family. R.H. Barham (1788-1845 ; ‘D.N.B.’) 


[12 S. X. Fes. 25, 1922. 


Cuthbert ’ in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ”* :— 

gs os the whole country declared through his: 
ounty 

The Abbey of Bolton exhibited fresh scenes 

From any displayed since Sir William De 

Meschines 
And Cecily Roumeli came to this nation 
= William the Norman, and laid its founda- 

10n. 

There is a detailed legend in the family 
that Disraeli, as a youth at Bradenham, 
proposed to Charlotte and was refused. 
It is clear that he remained a faithful friend. 
to the end of his life. 

Williams’s eldest son was articled to my 
grandfather and became a solicitor; his 
eldest grandson, John Charles Williams, 
No.. 3 of the I.C.8., was a Deputy Com- 
missioner of Barabanki in Oudh in 1873, 
and Assistant Magistrate and Collector of 
'Sharanpur in the North-West Provinces in 
| 1875. 

The second son, William White Williams 
(1815-1863), became a doctor, and accom- 
panied Rajah Brook (1803-1868 ‘ D.N.B.’) 
'of Sarawak to Borneo as surgeon to the 
/expedition. He was a great authority on 
| Shakespeare and wrote many articles for 
The Atheneum. 'The eldest son of W. W. 
Williams was named Robert (1842-1886). 
He was B.A., Fellow of Merton 1864, and 
lecturer-student of Christ Church, and 
translated the ‘Nicomachean Ethics’ of 
Aristotle. Barrister, novelist, journalist, 
and playwright, he became a_ brilliant 
leader-writer on The Times, Daily Tele- 
graph, Standard and Observer. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Justice Wright (1839-1904 ; 
‘D.N.B.’) as coach for “ Greats,” and amongst 
his pupils were the present Lords Rosebery 
and Lansdowne. He was probably the 
most successful ‘**‘ Greats ” tutor ever known 
at Oxford. My friend Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, the late Clerk of the House of 
Commons, who was a contemporary of his, 
was telling me only the other day several 
stories illustrating the brilliant scholarship 
of “Student Williams.’”? He was also in- 
terested in the lighter side of life, and on the 
staff of The Sporting Times wrote under the: 
name of ‘* Bobos.” 

One of Robert Williams’s grandchildren is 
Pamela Bianco, the wonderful child artist 
whose pictures have recently attracted so 
much attention. 

His sister Frances married the Baron de 
Parravicini, another classical scholar, who- 
died on June 29, 1920, in his 77th year. She 
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‘also showed literary talent and wrote a 
history of Balliol College. 

Owen Williams, second son of W. W. W., 
became Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment after 
serving with distinction in the Afghan War, 
1879-1880 (medal), and with the Hazara 
Expedition in 1888 (medal, clasp and men- 
tioned in dispatches). He married Eva 
Marian Waddington of Cavenham Park, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, in 1887. 

A third son of W. W. W. was the Rev. 
‘Gerard Williams, sometime vicar of Lulworth. 

His elder son, Gerard, a mining engineer, 
married Doris Swire Sowler, the daughter of 
the late Tom Sowler, M.P. for N.W. Man- 
chester, and granddaughter of the late Sir 


Tom Sowler, editor and proprietor of The 
‘Manchester Courier, also M.P. for N.W. 
brother | 


Manchester. Gerard and_ his 
Geoffrey, an architect, fought with the 
utmost gallantry all through the late war. 
To get back to John Charles Williams, his 
second daughter, Kate (1819-1916), married 
Peter Samuel Fry. Peter Samuel Fry was 
articled to my grandfather—he afterwards 
became a partner in the firm of Fry, Loxley 
and Fry—now Elam and Gardner, of 80, 


Cheapside (Charles Gardner being the uncle | 


of Dr. Francis Tidecombe of Bognor, whom 
my sister Alice married). The senior part- 


ner in the firm at that time was Peter Wickens | 


Fry, who married successively two daughters 
of his partner, Thomas Arnold Loxley. His 
brother (Peter Samuel’s father) was the Rev. 
Thomas Fry, vicar of Emberton, both 
being sons of Peter Fry of Compton House, 
Oxbridge, County Treasurer of Somerset, 
‘who married three times. His first wife was 
.a Cresswell of Bibery, Glos, heiress of the 
Woottons of Ashburton, Devon, who died 
childless. 


great Wilberforce (1759-1833; ‘ D.N.B.’), 
married from his house in Kensington Gore 
—afterwards Lady Blessington’s (1799-1849 ; 
“D.N.B.’). His third wife was Mrs. Mary 
Ann Foster, née Bagshawe, of The Oaks, 
Derbyshire. 

Edward Haycoek Williams (1823-1853), 
J.C. Williams’s fourth son, was a midshipman 
on H.M.S. Medusa and was captured in the 
Chinese War and killed in India. 

Henry Headly Williams, the fifth son 
(1824-1888), fought at Sobraon, Ferozepur, 
and at the storming of Lahore (medal) under 
Sir Hugh Gough (1779-1869; ‘ D.N.B.’). 
He helped the late Lord Carrington (1794- 
1868) to found the Bucks Volunteers and 


His second was Margaret Hen- 
tietta’ Middleton, orphan protégée of the 


became a brilliant rifle shot. He was cap- 
tain of the English eight and the English 
twenty, and once, I think, came in second 
for the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon; re- 
tired as a Colonel of Volunteers and de- 
corated with the Order of Christ by the King 
of Portugal, 1878. 

His only child, Marie Constance, married, 
first, in 1895, Gordon Robert Rogers (d. 1902), 
son of the Hon. Alexander Rogers, senior 
member of the Council of Bombay, a dis- 
tinguished Indian Civil Servant and Oriental 
scholar, who translated the ‘ Shah-Namah ’ 
of Firdusi from the original Persian into 
English couplets. They had an only daugh- 
ter, Joan. She (M.C.) married, secondly, in 
1919, Alfred W. Winterbottom of Shiplake, 
| Oxon. 

Thomas Middleton Williams, the seventh 
son (1829-1866), became a doctor at Work- 
sop, Notts. He married Emma Maria Major, 
\the daughter of the late Dr. J. R. Major, 
'D.D., principal of King’s College, London. 
‘One of her granddaughters, Agnes Ethel — 
| Wilding, married Major Hector Fitzroy 
| Maclean of the Scots Guards, the son and 
‘heir of Sir Fitzroy Maclean, tenth baronet, 
| head of the Clan Maclean. 


| J. C. Williams’s sixth daughter married 
‘the Rev. Leigh Spencer, vicar of Renhold, 
Bedfordshire. 
One of her sons, Oliph Leigh Spencer, 
raised a body of men known as Spencer’s 
'Light Horse, who did good work in the 
Louis Riel (1844-1885; ‘ D.N.B.’) Rebellion 
in Canada in 1885. His daughter, Maud 
Leigh Spencer, married the Rev. Arthur W. 
| Mozley in 1886. He was related to Cardinal 
Newman (1801-1890; ‘D.N.B.’) and to 
Professor Thomas Mozley of Oxford (1806- 
| 1893; ‘D.N.B.’). 
The seventh daughter of J. C. W. married, 
in 1863, Francis Ellis, who was agent and 
land steward to Viscount Dillon and Sir 
;Humphrey de Trafford of Trafford Park, 
| Manchester. 

It is obvious that I have omitted to men- 
tion a great many other of the descendants 
of the curate-in-charge, but I think I have 
shown that he was founder of a family who 
‘have served the State manfully in various 
ways and have thus done credit to the old 
vicarage at the back of the parish church of 
High Wycombe. 

Here is his epitaph in Highgate cemetery 
—tredolent of the time but not, I think, un- 
pleasing :— 

' Beneath this stone are deposited the mortal 
remains of the Rev. John Charles Williams, 
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Rector of Sherington, Bucks, who departed this 
life Nov. 30th, 1848, in the 60th year of his life. 


A life of ceaseless occupation clouded, but could 
not obscure, those high and rare endowments with 
which he was abundantly gifted. He was esteemed 
rather for what he was, than for what he did. 
Warm, generous and sincere in heart—in mind 
and manners spotless and uncorrupt, his office as 
a Christian priest was adorned by his character as 
aman. Of a loving and truthful nature he ever 
was the regard of the good ;—of tried and unshaken 
principle he will not be forgotten by the wise. 
By those who enjoyed his friendship and knew his 
worth, his memory will be preserved in that en- 
during regret in which grief disguises itself as the 
fond remembrance of the excellence it laments. 


EARTHLAND.”’—-One of the first explana- 
tions given to the young student of English 
charters and rolls is that he must assume 
that terra, or its English equivalent land, 
means ‘arable land,” other cultivated 
land being described as pratum, ‘‘ meadow,” 
&¢c., while pastura, boscus, &c., described 
the occupation of the other enclosed land. 

To one so instructed the word earthland * 
is therefore. a surprise. ‘O.E.D.’ gives 
instances of 826 (Charter of Ecgberht in 
Cod. Dipl., v. 84), c. 1000 (voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker, 279), and 1885 (Archeological 
Journal, xlii. 271: this relates to the 
Thames estuary). 

I contribute a quotation that does | 
something towards completing the history | 
of the word, and copy rather fully since (by | 
some misunderstanding) the word appears. 
in the article yardland of the ‘O.E.D. It! 
is obviously impossible for an editor to look | 


up the context of every quotation that | 


reaches him. If what follows had been | 
before him, he would not have inserted it | 


terre correspondenti (‘ Registrum Magni Sigilli 
Regum Scotorum I. (18—), 491, 492). @. Vv 


CUMULATIVE StorIEs.—Many cumulative: 
stories have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ e.9., 
see 7 S. viii. 321; ix. 163, 461; xi. 161, 
294—10 S. ii. 502—12 S. iv. 183. Probably 
these references are not exhaustive. There 
is a cumulative story in Hubert Pernot’s. 
‘ Anthologie populaire de la Gréce Moderne,’ 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1910, p. 180. 

The Greek songs, &c., are given only in 
French prose. 

The story begins, ‘‘ Chante, coq, éveille 
le vieux.”” In English it runs :— 

Crow, cock, wake the old man, who was guarding 
the garden and its little roses. 
There came a fox, that ate the cock, that waked 

the old man, &c. 

Then follow seven more stages :— 

There came a dog, that ate the fox, that, &e. 
There fell a log, that killed the dog, that, &c. 
The oven was lighted, that burnt the log, that, &c. 
There came a river, and it put out the oven, 

that, &e. 

There came an ox, that drank up the river, 

that, &e. 

There came a wolf, that ate the ox, that, &c. 
There came a gun, that killed the wolf, that, &e. 

The story is taken by Pernot from 
‘Recueil de chants populaires épirotes, 
collected by Aravantinos, Athens, 1880, 
p. 139, No. 200. I may point out that 
there is an interesting chapter on cumulative 
stories in ‘ Popular Tales and Fictions, their 
Migrations and Transformations,’ by W. A. 
Clouston, 1887, vol. i., pp. 289-313. 

Rospert PIERPOINT. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE DEAN AND CANONS 
or Winpsor.—Some of the terms expressing 
these are curious. The Dean and Chapter 


as an instance of a word which, I am in- | are free from payment of Ward penny, Aver 


formed, was not used in Scotland. 

On 19 June 1496, the King confirmed in 
mortmain a charter of Elizabeth Massun, relict 
of the late John Skrimgeoure, called ‘* Jak,’’ 
burgess of Dundee, dated 1 Mar. 1495—by 
which she granted to the chaplain of St. Bartholo- 
mew the apostle at the altar of Corpus Christi in 
the parish church of St. Mary of Dundee ~ 

Unam peciam terre in dicto burgo infra tenemen- 
tum quondam Nicholai Skrimgeour ex parte aus- 
trali vici fori, extendendoa gabulo aule nuncupate 
le Erle Dauid Huntlintoune Haw versus boream 
usque ad terram anteriorem dicti tenementi, 
cum occidentali parte clausure seu venelle eidem 
pecie terre correspondenti, et aliam peciam terre 
prope australem partem dicti tenementi inter 
le yertland ejusdem et terram quondam dicti 
Nicholai, unacum parte dicte venelle eidem pecie 


* From Eartu sb.2 [‘‘ The action of plough- 
+ Lanp=Arable land (‘ O.E.D.’). 


|penny, Tithing penny, and Hundred penny, 
|and are discharged from Grithbrech, Forstall, 
| Homesoken, Blod-wite, Ward-wite, Heng-wite, 


Fight-wite, Leyr-wite, Lastage, &c. (quoted 
by Pote in ‘Antiquities of Windsor’). 
Some of the terms in the latter list deserved 
a footnote in Mr. Pote’s work. : 


PoRTRAITS OF COLERIDGE AND DICKENS. 
—It may be of interest to. note that in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts there is a 
portrait of Coleridge by Washington Allston. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions Allston’s portrait 
of Coleridge in the Nationai Portrait 
Gallery, but the writer (Leslie Stephen). 
doubts the existence of another one. Artist 
and sitter were in Rome in 1806, and in 
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London in 1811 and later years. The 
Boston portrait having been left in *an 
unfinished state, it may perhaps have been 
painted in Rome, because Coleridge’s stay 
in that city ended somewhat abruptly. 

In the same Gallery there is a portrait of 
Dickens by Francis Alexander. The record 
of this picture is clear, for it was painted in 
1842 at the Tremont House on Dickens’s 
first visit to Boston. It is reproduced in 
W. Glyde Wilkins’s ‘Charles Dickens in 
America,’ but with a loss of the strong 
character of the features. 

KE. Lupron. 

10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


** ScoorEeR.”—Everyone now knows this 
toy, which, however, is not mentioned as 
such in the ‘N.E.D.’ or in the ‘ Concise 
Oxford Dictionary.’ This latter authority 
has :-— 

Scoot, v.i. (slang). 
shoot]. 

Possibly, however, the noun may be con- 
nected with scout, not shoot. Prior, in 
‘An Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd, Esq.,’ 
wrote :— 

For as young children, who are tried in 

Go-carts, to keep their steps from sliding, 

When members knit, and legs go stronger, 

Make use of such machine no longer ; 

But leap pro libitu, and scout 

On horse called hobby, or without; &c. 
Tam not a philologist so write with diffidence. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Run, dart, make off [var. of 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Mayor” as A Woman’s TitLeE.—When 
the head or chief officer of the municipal 
corporation of a city or borough is a woman, 
what is her correct title? She is usually 
styled ‘‘the Mayor” and ‘‘ Her Worship 
the Mayor.” Is this correct ? The ‘ N.E.D., 
defines the word ‘*‘ mayoress”’ as ‘‘ the wife 
of a mayor,” but gives as a nonce-word 
“a woman holding the office of a mayor.” 
The reference, however, is American, the 
word occurring in The North American 
Review of September, 1895: ‘* When women 
shall have become .. . mayoresses or 
alderwomen.” Now that women have at- 


being styled “‘ Mayoress.” If not, and if 
the common use of the word “‘ mayor ”’ for 
a woman is right, why not “king” for a 
woman ruler? The Princess Mary is 
reported to have addressed the ‘“ Lady 
Mayor ” (so styled in the Press) of Chelten- 
ham as “Mr. Mayor” when receiving @ 
deputation on Feb. 10, 1922. F. H. C. 


AUCHER: DEPEDENE.—Can any reader 
tell me if the following genealogical particu- 
lars are correct, or add to them in any way ? 

Richard de Depedene, temp. Edw. II. and 
III., held half a knight’s fee of the Auchers of 
High Laver and Copt Hall, Essex ; Fisherton 
Anger, Wilts, &c. 

This Richard probably came from Depden 
in Suffolk (Burke’s ‘Armory’ names it 
as their county), and his s. and h., John de 
Depedene, Knight of the Shire for Essex 
(1352), married Elizabeth FitzAucher, one of 
the daughters of Sir Aucher FitzAucher, who 
had been summoned to Parliament, 1309, as 
Lord FitzHenry. 

John de Depedene subsequently acquired 
High Laver and all the Yorkshire estates, 
including Tibthorpe, Eastburn, and Torpe 
Arches, from his brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
FitzAucher, and assumed the Aucher arms. 

The s. and h. of the aforesaid marriage, 
Sir John Depedene, married Elizabeth, dau. 
and h. (widow of Sir William Nevill) of Sir 
Stephen Walleys, himself s. and h. of Lord 
Walleys. 

The s. and h. of this marriage, another Sir 
John Depedene (whose seal quartering 
Walleys with Aucher is extant ; see Yorks. 
Arch. Journal, vol. xiii.), died s.p. 1402. 
These arms, with the additional quartering 
of Loring, were subsequently quartered by 
the Lords Wharton of Wharton, probably 
through descent from a sister and heir or 
coh. of the last Sir John Depedene. Can any 
reader give me particulars of Sir John’s 
heirs and say how the Whartons came to 
quarter Aucher and Walleys ? 

C. J. Bruce ANGIER. 


Str AND Sir Epwarp BasHE: 
ANNE Scot (née BAsHE).—Sir Ralph was one 
of the Knights of the Bath at Charles II.’s 
Coronation, and Sir Edward was knighted in 
1691. The former married Anne, sister of 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, Bt., of Gosberton, 
Lincoln, and Sir Edward Bashe married 
Anne Wade. One of them was the mother 


'of Anne Bashe (third wife of Thomas Scot the 


tained to those positions, is there any record | regicide), concerning whom and her children 


of a woman holding the office of a mayor I am anxious for any information. Anne 
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Scot was married after 1645 and became a 
widow in 1660. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

{Our correspondent may like to be reminded | 
that Grace (née Mauleverer), second wife of the | 
regicide, Thomas Scot, to whom there is a tablet in 
the chapel of St. John the Evangelist at West- | 
minster Abbey (‘‘ Hee that will give my Grace. 
but what is hers,” &c.), died in 1646.] 


LaTIN PROVERB: ORIGIN souGHT.—Can 
‘any reader tell me the origin of the Latin 
proverb “Nescit sanus quid sentiat aeger 
aut plenus quid patiatur jejunus”? It is 
quoted as vulgare proverbium by St. Bernard 
(‘De Gradibus Humilitatis,’ &c., cap. iii.), 
but I have not been able to find it in any 
dictionary of quotations. 

Barton R. V. Mitts. 


Tuomas Loveti.—Will some contributor. 
who is familiar with materials for Lincoln- | 
shire history be so good as to tell me whether | 
the private Act, 1 James I., c. xxxv., ‘ For, 


If so, would the penalty for breaking this 

o&th involve the husband’s recall and the 

wife’s death ? T. H. Soursy. 
Kestor Glen, Chagford, South Devon. 


UNIDENTIFIED PorTRAIT ON PANEL. 
—I have had for some 40 years a painting 
on wood panel of a lady with a large silk 
frill or ruff and pearls. I do not know the 
subject or the painter, but in the right-hand 
upper corner is painted 

ELISABT D. C. DYCISS BIABA. 

Perhaps some reader may be able to let 

me know something about the lady, for I 


cannot ascertain anything about her. 
A. O’C. 


PorTRAITS By VANDYCK.—Has the por- 
trait of the ‘Two Young Cavaliers’ re- 
cently acquired for the National Gallery 
ever been engraved? If so, what is the 
description of the engraving (if any) given 
beneath it ? 

Has the portrait (whole length) of Jane 


the Releife of Thomas Lovell,’ has been Goodwyn, daughter of Arthur Goodwyn of 
printed ? It seems probable that a number | Winchendon, Bucks, and second wife of 
of words occurring in Stat. 16 and 17 Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, in the collec- 


Charles IT., ec. 11, may be usefully extracted 
for ‘ O.E.D.’ 


JELLYMAN Famity: REGISTER OF ALL | 


Saints’ Oxrorp.—When searching 
the parish registers of All Saints (All 
Hallows), Oxford, last September, I ob- 
served in one register, c. 1663, a 


note, I think written about that date, that | 


the register 1653 to 1662 is ‘‘ in the hands of 
Jellyman.” 

It must be presumed that no one tried 
to obtain it from him in order to put it in 
its proper place. In the register of Bloxham, 
Co. Oxon, I noted the family name of 
Jellyman about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Probably there may be several entries of 
this name in the registers. 

Is anything known concerning the lost 
register of All Saints ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


WirE.—Have we any authority 
for naming Pilate’s wife Claudia Procula ? 
Is it true that in the reign of the Emperor 


‘tion of the Duke of Devonshire, ever been 
‘engraved, and, if so, what is the description 
given beneath it? I am acquainted with 
‘an engraving of a lady in a white satin 
‘dress from a painting by Vandyck, entitled 
'‘ Jane Goodwyn,’ but it does not appear 
‘to be the same lady as portrayed in the 
picture at Chatsworth, who is in black velvet. 
Where is the original painting by Vandyck 
‘of this lady in white satin, described on 
‘the engraving as ‘ Jane Goodwyn’ ? 
Cross CROSSLET. 
| “ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER.”—‘“‘ Once 
‘aboard the lugger and the girl is mine.” 
| What is the source of this well-known quo- 
| tation ? C. N. 


' CATHERINE, DucHEss or GoRDON.—Duer, 
‘in his ‘ Life of William Alexander, Earl of 
| Stirling’ (New Jersey, 1847), states, p. 13, 
‘that the Duchess accompanied her second 
‘husband, Gen. Staats Long Morris, to 
| America on a visit to his relation. She 
was “long remembered in New York for 


[her masculine habits, blunt manners, frank 


Augustus a provincial Roman Governor conversation and good heart.” Is there any 


could not be accompanied by his wife, 
and that in the reign of his _ successor, 
Tiberius, the law was amended, so that a 
Governor’s wife could share her husband’s 
foreign home after taking an oath that she | 
would not interfere in matters of State?) 


contemporary reference to her in American 
literature ? J. M. Buiocu. 
_ 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


GRANGER’S ‘ BIOGRAPHICAL HistTory.’— 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ (xxii. 373) states that two fine 


t 
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extra-illustrated copies of this work were 
offered for sale in 1856. I shall be glad if 
information can be given as to their present 
location. AUSTIN. 


THe Cap oF MAINTENANCE.—Can any 
reader tell me the origin of this symbol, which 
is used in all royal ceremonies ? Authorities 
appear to differ. The general impression 
seems to be that the real object of the cap 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

BULL. 


{ 


Hammersmith. 


ie The sense of maintenance,” says the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
on this subject, “ here is obscure.” In the first) 
quotation, c. 1485, the expression is hat of main- | 
tenance. The cap of maintenance is mentioned | 
as having been sent by the Pope to Henry VII. ' 
and Henry VIII.; and in 1551, along with the) 
crown or diadem as one of the insignia of a prince. | 
The question of its origin has been discussed | 
in our columns at 9 S. vii. 192—8 S. v. 268, 415— | 
48. ii. 560; viii. 399, 520—1S. vi. 324. Nothing | 
was elicited as to its origin, though many par-| 
ticulars as to its use were supplied. | | 

Joun Fitmer Emmerr graduated B.A. at. 
Cambridge University from Trinity College 
in 1827. I should be glad to obtain parti- | 
culars of his parentage and career. He was 
born Oct. 31, 1805. When and where did he 


die ? Bs 


LAZENKI PALace, Warsaw: Latin In- | 
SCRIPTIONS.—I should feel much obliged for 
information on the following points. Over 
the entrance door of the Lazenki Palace, 


Warsaw, there is (or was before the Great 


War) an inscription running thus :— 


HAEC DOMUS 
ODIT * AMAT . FUNDIT * COMMENDAT ET’ * 
TRISTITIAS * PACEM * BALNEA * RURA * PROBOS * 


A little lower to right and left of the. 
‘portal are medallions, two in number, one! 
symbolizing the Genius habitantis, the other | 
the Genius loci. That of the habitans has 
inscribed within: FRONS SERENA * VOX 
SINCERA. That of the locus: MENTI * QUIES (and | 
_ two more words I cannot remember). The 
notes I had made on the spot of these in- | 
scriptions and of thesymbolic medallions have 
been mislaid. I have tried in vain for refer- 
ences in usual works. The first inscription | 
is a quaint concetto when read in proper, 
collocation. Are there many similar ones | 
to be found? I have forgotten the exact 
symbolic figures in the medallions. 

The Lazenki was the summer palace of 
the last King of Poland, Stanislas Augustus. 


| 


{ 


* Obviously optat. 
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The monogram SA stands out among the 

above inscriptions, which reflect wn naturel 

charmant. VALENTINE J. O'HARA. 
Authors’ Club, London. 


‘THe Tate or Two THE 
Druccine OF Darnay.—How was Charles 
Darnay drigged? Has the exact nature 
of this drug been ascertained ? According 
to chap. xiii. of the novel, Darnay noticed 
that a curious vapour was present in 
the cell just before Sydney Carton ren- 
dered him unconscious. This seems to 
suggest chloroform (discovered in 1831). 
In chap. xi. it is stated to be a mixture 
and probably also a poison. Perhaps the 
lack of details is due to the fact that Dickens 
was guilty of a daring anachronism. What 
was the date of the article in The British 
Medical Journal on ‘The Medical Accuracy 
of Dickens’ ? J. ARDAGH. 


CHALK IN KENT AND ITS OWNERS: 
Rye, Viners, St. Crarm.—In- 
the Cartulary of the Monastery of St. John 
the Baptist at Colchester (Roxburgh Club, 
London: 1897), there are the following 
references :— 

Page Date 

43 1120c. Roger de Vilers gave half a hide 

in Chich, Hamo his brother two 
parts tenths of Walchra and all 
the mill. 

1140c. Hamon de St. Clair grants the mill 
of Walchra to St. Mary Walchra 
in perpetual alms. 

1198. Charter of King Richard refers to 

gifts of Roger de Vilers and 
Hamon his brother, Hamon de 
St. Clair, Wm. de St. Clair, 
Eudes le Seneschal (Eudo Dapi- 
fer), &c. 

120 (1226-35). Henry, bishop of Rochester, 
narrates inspection of confirma- 
tion by Pope Alexander to the 
above monastery of certain gifts 
including that from Hamon de 
St. Clair of all tenths in the 
village of Chalcera. 


In another work (‘ Sinclairs of England,’ 
pp. 216/7) the following charters are said 
to be in the Harleian collection at the 
British Museum :— 
1145c. Charter of Hubert de St. Clair to the 
church of the Holy Trinity of Norwich, 
about the church of Chalke, and land 
and an annual return in the same 
manor. 

1180ce. Charter of William de Lanvaley con- 
firming the donation of Hubert de 
St. Clair, his grandfather, as above; 
particularly various matters between 
the prior of Bermondsey and the prior 
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of the church of Holy Trinity, Norwich, 
concerning the advowson of the church 
of Chalke. 

Do the above references in the Latin to 
“Walchra”’? and ‘St. Mary Walchra” 
mean “Chalk” ? If so, much light will 
be thrown on the relationship of various 
personages in feudal times. 

Roger de Vilers is described as nepos 
suus to Eudes de Ryes, in a grant by the 
latter to the Abbey of St. Amand, Rouen. 


Is not Hamon, brother to Roger de 


Vilers, identical with Hamon de St. Clair 
mentioned in the Colchester Cartulary ? 
Hamon and William de St. Clair were 
brothers; they and their father before 
them owned the property of Vilers (after- 


wards known as Vilers-Fossart) in the canton | 


of St. Clair, near St. L6, chief town St. 
Clair-sur-l’Elle. They also owned the barony 
of Thaon in Normandy, the chapel of which 
is still extant. The querist has moulages 
of the seals of Wm. de St. Clair, his son 
Geoffrey and grandson Thomas. 

If Hamon de St. Clair was brother to 
Roger de Vilers then he also was nepos 
Eudonis, which will explain his succession 
to Eudes de Ryes. 

Roger de Vilers, I am inclined to think, 
may be identical with Roger nepos Huberti, 
who obtained a Crown grant of the manor 
of Chalk and was succeeded by his son 
Gervase de Cornhill, sheriff of Kent, Surrey, 
and London. See 3lst Report of the Public 
Records, 1868-69, and the article ‘ Pedigree 
of Gervase de Cornhill,’ pp. 304-12, in 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville, by J. Horace 
Round, where the grants of the manor of 
Chalk to Roger and Gervase respectively 
are cited as in Duchy of Lancaster Royal 
Charters Nos. 3 and 6; in respect of the 
latter see also Pipe Roll Society, ‘ Ancient 
Charters,’ p. 66. 

May St. Mary Walker mean St. Mary 
Walcher ? Walcher fils Osbern, a nephew 
of Eudes de Ryes, was buried on the same 
day and in the same tomb as the celebrated 
Eudes. May Walcher be one of the brothers 
of the two St. Clairs mentioned in their 
charters as buried in the grounds of the 
monastery ? Walcher was a son of Osbern 
fils Walter, tenant-in-chief of Bichelswade 


St. Clairs may have been sons of Muriel by 
a second marriage. 

There are many notices in the Colchester 
Cartulary of persons of the family of Hamley 
(de Amblia, Normandy) in close connexion 
with the St. Clairs, one of whom is Eudes. 
de Hamley and probably the same as 
Eudes nepos Huberti appearing therein. 
| May this Eudes be brother to Roger nepos 
| Huberti, grantee of Chalk ? 

I take the surname Lanvaley to be in 
reality ‘‘ Langvale,”’ dervied from the place 
|in Kent held in 1087 by Adam /ils Hubert, 
| brother of Eudes de Ryes. For some un- 
| known reason the family of that name is 
| stated to come from Brittany and the name 
| is generally spelt ‘‘ Lanvallei.” 
Firz-MINSTRELLE CLARISTIAN. 


| PoEM WANTED.—Two or three years ago there 
appeared in The Daily News a poem by ‘‘ Gertrude 
|§. Ford ”’ supposed to be addressed by a wife to 
‘a husband. The Daily News people cannot trace 
| the date of publication. Can any reader help ? 
| W. Forster. 
| REFERENCE WANTED.—‘ The Count de Maistre 
| said a century ago or more, ‘ History as it is 
‘written is one great) conspiracy against the 
| truth.’ ’? In which book does the above = ? 
| AUTHORS WANTED.—1. In the Echo de Paris of 
| Feb. 11, 1922, there is a reference to ‘‘ Les Etats- 
| Unis qui avaient proclamé que ‘tout homme a 
| deux patries: la sienne et la France.’”’ Who 
| was the author of this saying? I have seen it 
_attributed to Benjamin Franklin, but also to 
Henri de Bornier, the French Academician who- 
{died in 1901. Usually the version is ‘ Tout 
‘homme a deux patries: la sienne et puis la 
| France.” If the saying is Franklin’s, what was 
| the exact form of the English original ? 
F. H. C. 
2. Can any reader oblige me with the name of 
_ the author of the line :— 
‘* And morning brings its daylight and its woe.” 


{ 


| 
| Replies. 

| WHITE OF SELBORNE : PORTRAIT 
WANTED. 

| (12 S. x. 109.) 


l Ir Mr. W. CourtHore ForMAN will send 


hundred in Bereforde in Bedford. Osborn! me his address, I shall be pleased to send 
jils Walcher, apparently his son, appears him a photogravure copy, from my private 
in the Colchester Cartulary as of Leiham, | plate, of a small pen-and-ink sketch, probably 
and there is notice of his sons. Osbern) by an amateur friend, of Gilbert White of 
fils Walter was married to Muriel, sister, Selborne. The original sketch, in one of 
of Eudes de Ryes, and there is an appearance | his books, is now in the British Museum. 
of his son Walcher as early as 1086. The| It is perfectly well known in his family, of 
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whom I am the present head, that the 
naturalist never sat for his picture to a 
portrait artist. 


RASHLEIGH Hout-WHITE. 


In answer to Mr. CourtHoPE ForMAN’s 
inquiry with regard to a portrait of Gilbert 
White, I may say that his family has always 
been of opinion that no picture of him was 
ever painted. The figure in the frontispiece 
to the first edition of ‘ The Natural History 
of Selborne,’ at one time supposed to re- 


by his great-grandnephew, Rashleigh Holt- 
White, with pedigree, portraits and _ illus- 


trations. (In two volumes. London, John 
Murray, 1901. 8vo.) 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs.. 


Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


CoLONEL CHARLES WHITEFOORD (12 S$. x.. 
108).—If this query could be answered in 
the form in which it is put, the baronetcy 
of Whitefoord of Blaquhan would not be 
extinct. But your correspondent should 


present its author, has been shown to be 
someone else. 

A picture labelled ‘The Rev. Gilbert | 
White,’ picked up for a few shillings in the | 
Caledonian Market and stated to show every 
sign of having been painted in Gilbert 
White’s time, was engraved by Mr. John 
Glen, of 3, Bennett Street, S.W.1. <A re- 
production of this portrait appeared in The 
Selborne Magazine for 1913, on p. 64. 


consult a note by 8S. 8. (Mr. Shaw Stewart) 
in The Genealogist of July, 1880, in which. 
the writer takes a very broad view of 
Scottish marriages. 

Of the celebrated Caleb Whitefoord (1734- 
1810), there are several memoirs accessible 
and portraits, one by Sir Joshua Reynolds,. 
of which the engravings are scarce. He 
did not marry until very late in life. His 
son, the late Rev. Caleb Whitefoord, rector 
of Burford, was born in 1806. In 1887, more 


Another painting of a much younger man, 
also labellea ‘ Gilbert White,’ at Knebworth, 
is in the collection of the Earl of Lytton, by | 
whose courtesy it was reproduced in The 
Selborne Magazine for 1913, on p. 143. 

A few years ago a copy of Homer’s 
Iliad, by Pope, and presented by him to 
Gilbert White, when the latter took his 
degree, was discovered in Hampshire, and in 


than 150 years after the birth of his father, 
he was kind enough to allow me to peruse 
his collection of family papers, including 
a letter from Sir Walter Scott, which is 
worth quoting. When the 1829 edition of 
‘ Waverley ’ was published, the origin of the 
story of the mutual good offices of Col. 
Talbot, Waverley, and Bradwardine was 


it is a sketch labelled “‘G. W.’ penned by 


told in the Introduction, but with some 


‘F. C.,’” together with a chess-score, in slight inaccuracies, such as Allan for Charles 
which the names of Gilbert White and F. and one ‘‘o” in Whitefoord. Young Caleb, 
Chapman, occur. This and another sketch | then at Queen’s College, Oxford, had the 
with no title were reproduced in The Sel- | temerity, as he expressed it, to write to the 
borne Magazine for 1914, on p. 128. |author, pointing this out, and pleading the 

This last portrait is crude, but one cannot love of his family for the old name. Sir 
help being struck by the resemblance between Walter replied: “‘ Dear Sir,—Dearly as I 
it and the painting in the possession of Lord am myself particular in the spelling of my 
Lytton. WILFRED Mark Wess. name toa ‘t’ I had no right to treat your 
‘o’ as a cypher,” and promising that in 
the next edition the emendation should be 
made. This was done, as will be seen in 
the paragraph now printed in the Appendix. 

The Rev. Charles Blaquhan Whitefoord, 
R.C. Chaplain to the Forces, grandson of 
the rector of Burford, died of wounds in 
France, May 29, 1918. Of this gallant 
descendant and namesake of the Waverley 
,_ | colonel an officer wrote :— 

In reply to Mr. W. CourTHOPE FoRMAN’S | pe incident will show the spirit in which he 
query, there is a portrait of Gilbert White worked among us. He was in a ruined village 
of Selborne (1720-1793), naturalist, in The | about a thousand yards from the fighting. Shells 
Bookbuyer (1901), xxii. 476. | Were falling, glass and bricks were flying about. 


i : : -, | Father Whitefoord found a man who had lost his 
of Gilbert White steel helmet. In an instant he handed his own to 


above, in ‘The Life and Letters of Gilbert | succouring the wounded. 
White of Selborne,’ written and edited 


in reply to the inquiry of Mr. CourRTHOPE 
Forman, I beg to say tnat I possess the only 
known portrait of Gilbert White, which I 
shall be pleased to show him if he will call 
on me. 

Ihave had the picture engraved. 

JOHN GLEN. 
3, Bennett Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


grandfather of the) the soldier, and then carried on excellent work in 


A. T. M. 
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ARAB (OR EASTERN) Horses (12 S. x. lout all the inaccuracies of the article; the 
91, 138)—When compiling the history of | principal points are that the sides are 
the old Newcastle-on-Tyne Race Meeting invariably composed of four players and 
I spent a good deal of time in research that the scoring is identical with that of 
regarding the Fenwick family and their lawn tennis, even to “advantage” and 
connexion with bloodstock. The date of “‘ deuce.” 
the following letter (1610) will reconcile I agree with the American narrator that 
the dates mentioned by ARraB with the it is a game requiring much agility and 
death of Sir John Fenwick. The writer strength, but to rank it above cricket is 


‘was Robert Delaval, who, to the Earl of 
Northumberland, communicated the follow- 
Ing :— 

I have seen a very fine paseinge [pacing] mare 
that is black and of middle size, which I can 
buy for your lordship, and hath so good a fore- 
hand and head as I know. not where the like is 

_to be had in these parts. The colt that 
Sir John Fenwick gave the King that was held 
to be the swiftest horse in England, which was 
‘given to the Duke of Ulster, is full brother by this 
horse to this mare. She hath this year a very 
fair horse colt that is some five weeks old, gotten 
with a horse that paceth of Sir Ralph Graye’s 
that will not be sold for £100 and the gent. that 
owns her will not sell his mare and colt under £20, 
and if I dislike the colt he will abate me twenty 
nobles of the £20. The mare is this year covered 
again with a marvellous fair Grey Turk that paceth 
little but very excellent good shape. 

Sir John Fenwick—a staunch Royalist— 
was stud-master both to Charles I. and 
Charles II., and did much to lay the founda- 
tion of the thoroughbred as we know it 
to-day. J. FarRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


PALLONE, AN ITALIAN GAME (12 S. x. 65). 
—wWith reference to the article under the 


above heading, I am not aware if this| 


description of the game therein contained 
as given by an American sculptor still 
stands good for Rome, but I can say that, 
as regards the game as played in Piedmont 
and Tuscany, the description is very incorrect. 
The game has always been more essentially 
a Piedmontese and Tuscan one than Roman. 
As played in Piedmont (where it may truly 
be called the national game) there are two 
chief varieties; one being played with a 
‘soft india-rubber ball slightly larger than 


|silly in the extreme and worthy only of one 
to whom the niceties of the greatest athletic 
game the world has ever known are a closed 
book. Still, with some amplification of the 
rules, it might be worth while giving it a 
trial in England. S. H. Du Parc. 


AmeRIcCAN Humorists: Capr. G. H. 

Dersy (12 S. x. 353, 394, 491, 535).—My 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Squibob 
| Papers’ in my library being mislaid, I cannot 
now refer to it, so accept X. T. R.’s autho- 
\rity for his statement. It must be noted, 
‘however, that Capt. Derby died in 1861, 
,and that the ‘Squibob Papers’ were first 
published in 1865. The notes, therefore, 
;may have been those of the editor. 
_ “Squibob” was another nom de plume of 
‘Capt. Derby, and many of the letters in 
Phoenixiana ’ (1856) are signed Squibob.” 
representation in gilt of “ Squibob”’ is 
‘on the front cover of the book, and the 
|frontispiece is a portrait of ‘‘ Yours re- 
spectfully John P. Squibob (John Phoenix 
Squibob). I find no reference in articles 
‘in ‘Phoenixiafina’ connecting ‘‘Squibob” 
George Wshington. 

I was a member of the publication com- 
mittee of the Caxton Club, Chicago, under 
whose supervision the 1897 edition of 
'‘Phoenixiana’ was published. This issue 
was edited by John Vance Cheney, at that 
‘time head Librarian of the Newbury Library, 
/and a member of the committee. Mr. Cheney 
‘was acquainted with the family of Capt. 
\Derby, and the facts incorporated in his 
‘Introduction were obtained from them. 
‘Mrs. Derby and her son, Capt. George 
McClennan Derby, placed at the disposal 


a cricket ball, the ball being struck with of our committee an album of the original 
the hand, round which is wound a handker- | sketches of Capt. Derby. Mr. Cheney, in 
chief ; and the other variety played with a his Introduction, refers to the portrait of 
hard ball as described. The gauntlets of |‘ Squibob” (referring to vol. li. of the 
wood with the projecting bosses resemble Caxton Club edition) as follows :— 
nothing so much as pineapples,.and cover) The portrait of ‘‘ Squibob,” frontispiece to 
the hand as far as the wrist only, not to the | vol. ii., drawn by Derby, over his own photo- 
elbow. |graph as the groundwork, is from the original 
I do not imagine that the subject is suffi- F3 =~ in the Appleton edition of ‘ Phcenixiana, 
ciently interesting to English readers to | GrorcE MERRYWEATHER. 


merit taking up much of your space to point Highland Park, Til, U.S.A 
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Prime Minister (12 S. ix. 446; x. 117).) 
—Mr. JoHN BERESFORD is to be congratu-| 
lated greatly on his discovery of this title 
in the margin of Clarendon’s * Continuation, | 
&e.,’ under 1661. This date now becomes the 
earliest of which the phrase is used. But 
I still think that the earliest to write it 
was Reresby in 1667 (p. 14 of the 1734— 
the first—edition). For his ‘Memoirs’ are 
in the nature (and almost the form) of a 
diary, as anyone can see at a glance, and 
the entry I cited must have been written 
in or about 1667. 

Now I assume (though I do not know) 
that the marginal notes of the ‘ Continua- 
tion’ were written by Clarendon. The 
‘Continuation’ was first published in 1759 
(Oxford). (In the 1827 edition, Oxford, the 
marginal note is on p. 416, vol. i.). We 
know (v. ‘D.N.B.,’ article by Prof. Firth) 
how the ‘ Life’ was written, and the ‘ Con- 
tinuation’ is actually’ dated ‘ Moulins, 
June 8, 1672.’ Clarendon died in 1674. | 
It seems pretty certain that the words 
** prime minister ” were inserted after 1672. | 

Anson, whom I cited, quotes Swift’s: 
“Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s 
last Ministry,’ xvi. 19. I cannot find the, 
phrase in the Edinburgh edition, vol. v.,, 
p- 264 (1824), nor when it was first published, | 
but it is of little importance, for in the 
title it is said, ‘‘ Written in June, 1715.” 
Anson’s other reference to Swift is ‘“ Pre- 
face to the History of the last four years 
of Queen Anne [xvi.], p. 38.’’ The words. 
are “the conduct of those who are now 
called prime ministers (Edinb. edition, 
1824, vol. v., p. 16). But Swift begins the 
Preface by saying that it was written (as 
the title implies) about 1713: it was not. 
published till 1758 (‘ D.N.B.’). 

The net result seems to be that the 
earliest year of which the term is used is 


to employ it is Reresby in 1667, and that 
the earliest to recognize its coming into 
common use is Swift (1713). 

If anyone discovers a literary reference 
to the title earlier than 1661-7 it is greatly 
to be hoped that he will publish it. 

H. C——n. 


“hidden director 


Dre KempPLeN’s AUTOMATON CHESS- 


PLAYER (12 8. x. 72, 113).—There is a full) 
account of this invention, with diagrams. 
showing how the living player was. con-. 
cealed, in chap. vi. of Tomlinson’s ‘Chess,’ | 
A. ANDERSON. 


published 1845. G: 


Iremember years ago reading an account of 
this automaton playing chess with Napoleon,. 
who, to test its knowledge of the game, made. 
three false moves. On the first occasion the 
figure replaced the piece wrongly moved 
and made its own move; on the second it 
removed the offending piece from the board ; 
and on the third it swept off the pieces 
and refused to continue the game. I am 
sorry that I cannot recall the source of this. 
amusing story, still less express any opinion 
as to its truth. I rather think—but cannot 
be at all certain—that it was in a magazine 
for boys in the mid-seventies. 

I certainly saw an automaton chess-player 
at the Crystal Palace a little before the date 
mentioned by your correspondent. It was 
a figure of a Turk sitting on a large ottoman,. 
smoking a “hookah,” the cord of which 
looked as if it might have been the means of 
electric communication. As far as I know 
the secret was never discovered. But one 
thing that I saw tended to support the 
theory. The figure- 
nodded twice for ‘‘ check’ and three times 
for ‘‘ mate.” I saw it give check and nod 
twice. While its opponent was considering 
his move, a bystander remarked “It is 
mate’’—as it was. The figure at once 
nodded a third time! 

Barton R. A. Mitts. 


I thank your correspondents for interesting 
replies and gladly adopt L. L. K.’s correct 
spelling of the name. The B.M. catalogue 
does not advance the study of the subject. 
but two illuminating notes by C. Babbage 
occur in a copy of a French edition of No. 1 
of ‘Inanimate Reason,’ published at Basle 
chez Editeur,” 1783. 

March 6, 1819.—I went this evening to Spring 
Gardens to see the automaton play chess. He won 
the game. The movement of his hand and arm 
is not elegant and not so good as many of Merlin’s 


: ‘ 1S’ figures. The interior appears large enough for a 
1661 (Clarendon), that the earliest writer | 


boy and is lined with green baize. The man who 
exhibits it stands close to it, sometimes on one 
sometimes on the other side. Very near behind 
was a tent containing the figure of a trumpeter who 
played two marches after the chess-player had 
finished. The automaton played very well and 
had a very excellent game in the opening. He 
gave check-mate by Philitor’s legacy. 

Feb. 12, -atdy, 1820.—Played with the auto- 
matonin St. James Street. He gave pawn and 
the move. Automaton won in about an hour. 
He played very cautiously—a trap door in the 
floor of the room was very evident just behind the 
figure. 

These notes are written on pp. 1 and 3 of 
an inserted piece of paper, on p. 2 of which 
is recorded one of the games played, 
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presumably at the first date. A handbill of 
this exhibition at No. 4, Spring Gardens, 
advertises the automaton chess-player and 
** The Automaton Trumpeter of John Maelzel 
of Vienna.” This handbill is c. 1819/20. 
Your correspondent Mr. A. 8. E. ACKER- 
MANN can be assured that this is the 
earliest example ; its later replicas had a con- 
cealed boy or dwarf as skilled player and 
were not entirely automata as they professed 
to be. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tuer Arms or LEEDS (12 S. ix. 507; x. 56, 
72, 115).—Although Leeds is honoured by 
having a Duke and a Lord Mayor, an 
esquire’s helmet only adorns its coat of arms. 
‘The Kings-of-Arms have confirmed and 
assigned the supporters and crest as fol- 
lows :— 

On a wreath of the colours or and azure an owl 
proper as the same is in the margin hereof more 
plainly depicted. 

On either side, an owl proper crowned or, as the 
same are in the margin hereof also more plainly 
depicted, the whole to be borne and used for ever 
hereafter by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
‘Citizens of the City of Leeds and their successors, 
in their corporate capacity, on seals, shields or 
otherwise, according to the Laws of Arms. 

The helm and shield are only depicted in 
the blazon in the margin. The silver Savile 
owls have been changed to their natural 
colour and the Danby rowels have been 
changed to unpierced mullets, quite un- 
necessarily, and have lost tkeir historic 
connexion. 

What are the laws of arms ? If the con- 
firmation and assignment are not in accor- 
dance with them, are they valid and effec- 
tual ? Would not the crest be more properly 
described as 2 badge ? 


The Yorkshire Weekly Post of Jan. 14 con- | 


tains a photographic reproduction of the 
arms. G. D. Lums. 
Leeds. 


LAND MEASUREMENT TERMS (12 S. x. 48, 
'96).—I suggest that bidale or bidle is a 
modification of pightle. I have heard this 
word pronounced * piddle.’”’ Halliwell gives 
for it : ‘‘ Asmall meadéw ; any small enclosed 
piece of land.” I have heard it suggested 
that its derivation is pittike.”’ A.D. T. 


THE “ CHEVALIER ScHAUB”’ (12S. x. 110) 
with whom King Stanislaus stayed in 1754 
was probably Sir Luke Schaub, whose wife (a 
Frenchwoman) when saying with Lady 
Cobham at the Mansion House in Stoke 
Pogis in 1750 paid a call on the poet Gray, 
which led to his writing the ‘ Long Story.’ 


Mr. Tovey, in annotating the poem, says that 
Sir Luke Schaub is described by Cunning- 
ham as “‘ a kind of Will Chiffinch (see Scott’s 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ passim) to George I. 
and much in the favour of George II. He 
had several pensions from both kings for 
confidential services abroad and at home,” 
Mr. Tovey adds that Sir Luke died in 1758. 
G. C. Moore Smiru. 


KanGaroo CooKeE (12 8. x. 94).—Bur- 
DOCK omits the final ‘‘e’’ in hisname. He 
was Major-General Henry Frederick Cooke, 
C.B. and K.C.H., commonly called “ Kang- 
Cooke,’ and a portrait of him, under that 
sobriquet is to be found in Dighton’s carica- 
tures. About the year 1812 he was a Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstreams 
and A.D.C. to the Duke of York. Various 
rumours were in circulation as to the genesis 
of his nom de plume, Kangaroo. One was 
that he let loose a cageful of these animals 
at Pidcock’s menagerie; another, that on 
being asked by the Duke of York how he 
fared in the Peninsula, he replied that he 
could “get nothing to eat but kangaroo.” 
He died at Harefield Park on March 10, 1837. 
He was the last surviving brother of Lieut.- 
General Sir George Cooke, K.C.B., who lost 
an arm at Waterloo, where he commanded a 
division. 

In some verses written by Lord Erskine to 
commemorate a dinner he gave at Oatlands, 
and his guests, on Dec. 31, 1812, he thus 
alludes to Cooke :— 

Next a : io there sat, would you wish to know 
who 
I will tell you—my worthy good friend Kangaroo. 
He who goes by a name by parents not given 
Depend on’t ’tis one highly favoured by Heaven ; 
The friend whom we love we mould at our pleasure 
And count on his temper the best of all treasure ; 
Since in spite of the misanthrope’s sullen pretence, 
Good nature is stili the Companion of Sense. 
Thus take the world o’er, you will find very few 
Who have more of sound brains than this same 

Kangaroo ; 

And as for his person, his breeding, and taste, 
They speak for themselves so I pass on in haste. 


WILLOUGHBY MaAycock. 


Heratpic Morrors (12 8. x. 110).— 
‘Historic Devices, Badges and War-cries,’ 
by the late Mrs. Bury Palliser (pub. Sampson 
Low, Fleet Street, 1870), which is fully 
illustrated, will meet with all your corre- 
spondent’s requirements. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Mr. Sousy will find ‘A Hand-Book of 
Mottoes,’ by C. H. Elvin (1860), answers 
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his query. This could be much enlarged 
were @ new edition published. Another 
helpful book is ‘Dictionary of Foreign 
Phrases and Classical Quotations,’ by H. P. 
Jones (1913). R. E. THomas, 


The following two books will be found 
useful: ‘A Hand-Book of Mottoes,’ by 
Cc. N. Elvin, M.A. (Bell and Daldy, 1860); 
‘Morals of Mottoes’ by Samuel B. James, 
M.A., Vicar of Northampton (Religious 
‘Tract Society, n.d., but about 1874). 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


“LA Santa ParENTELA’ (12 S. x. 107). 
—There are many mutually destructive 
legends relating to St. Anne ; but according 
to John Eck (1483-1543), professor in the 
University of Ingoldstadt, her first marriage 
was to St. Joachim, by whom she became 
mother of Our Lady ; her second to Cleophas, 


by whom she became mother of Mary | 
Cleophae (wite of Alphaeus and mother of | 


the Apostles James the Less, Simon and 
Jude, and of Joseph the Just); and the third 
to Salomas, to whom she bore Mary Salomae 
(wife of Zebedee and mother of the Apostles 
John and James the Greater). 


Others identify Alphaeus and Cleophas; | 
and Hegesippus says that Clopas was a} 


brother of St. Joseph. Myself, and probably 
other correspondents to ‘N. & Q.,’ would 
be obliged if GENERAL LAMBARDE would give 
us a fuller account of his miniature and of the 
two pictures of the Flemish school in the 
Cologne Museum, of which Baedeker’s 
*“Rhine’ gives no notice. Baedeker does, 
however, cell attention to a triptych by the 
“Master of the Holy Relationship.’ 


The various Biblical dictionaries do not | 


help much. Some of the legends relating to 
St. Anne give the names of her father and 
mother, and also of St. Joachim’s father and 
mother, but these vary. Probably, however, 


Your correspondent, in suggesting that 
Chinkwell may be ‘the same as Chigwell,” 
may have remembered that Chingford 
is within three or four miles of the 
latter. And whet about Chignall St. James 
and Chignall Smealy and Chignal Hall 
(the variation of spelling is Bartholomew’s), 
six or seven miles north-west of Chelm.ford ? 

My people have a “ breeches Bible,’ with 
many entries of Chignells (who occasionally 
spelt themselves with a ““w’’) who were 
born and married and buried in end ebout 
Colchester between three and two hundrea 
years ago. They were Huguenots, and my 
old father in,ists that they came from 
Chuignolles, a little way south of Bray (but 
I half suspect he invented this while dili- 
gently studying the map round about Albert 
while the war was on !). 

These similarities may not help to solve 
the query about Chinkwell, or deserve 
‘further discussion in your columns ; but if 
any of your correspondents can tell me more 
about any of these names I shall be grateful ~ 
if I may hear from them. 

(Rev.) A. K. CHIGNELL. 

Charterhouse, Hull, E. Yorks. 


SamMvEL Harrie (12 8S. x. 110).—The 
latest and fullest account is found in Dr. 
Turnbull’s pamphlet ‘ Samuel Hartlib’ (Ox- 
ford, 1920). From this we learn that 1628 
was probably the year of Hartlib’s arrival 
‘in England. A letter dated Sept. 1 of that 
year is addressed to him at “a merchant 
-neere Dukes place [Aldgate] in London” ; 
another dated Dec. 13 “at his lodginge in 
Christchurch lane.” He was married at 
/St. Dionis Backchurch on Jan. 20, 1629 
'(n.s.), and a letter dated May 1 (presumably 
| 1629) is addressed to him “‘ at Dalston neere 
Kingsland ” (pp. 7, 8):— 
| When he left this house is not certain, but it 
{seems that he was settled in a house in Duke’s 


| Place, London, as early as June 18th, 1638. 
| The date of his removal to “* Charing Cross, over 
; against Angel Court,” is also uncertain, but he 
| was already there on May 2nd, 1651. Thence he 
| removed to a house in Axe Yard, Westminster, 

DERIVATION OF CHINKWELL (12 8S. x. 93).| apparently in 1658, for a letter to Boyle of 
—Probably this was Chingwell, like Ching- | December 16th of that year mentions his new 
ford, the g being changed to k, forming a | house, and subsequent letters bear the address 


better-known word, like “ Inkpen,” which | til an 


was no doubt “ Ingpen.” In Domesday Book | Hartlib died on Monday, March 10, and 
there _ Cin 30“ Chings was buried at the church of St. Martin-in- 
or ings,” various 'the-Fields (p. 72). Davip SALMON. 


Swansea. 


the grandparents of Our Lord were included 
in ‘ La Santa Parentela.’ 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Most of the “Ings” and “ Chings,” &c., | 
were near Roman roads, and probably 
tribes or families settled at these places in 
A.M. C. 


Mr. LAuRANCE M. WutcKo would find a 
od deal of information about Hartlib in Mr. 


Roman times, | go 
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Donald McDonald’s fine book, ‘ Agricultural 
Writers from Sir Walter of Henley to Arthur 
Young’ (published in 1908 at the offices of 
The Field, Windsor House, Bream’s Build- 
ings, E.C.4). Mr. McDonald studies his 
works rather than his life history, but a 
certain amount of biographical detail 
emerges, as also the fact that ‘‘‘A Bio- 
graphical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib,’ 
written by Mr. Henry Dircks of Blackheath, 
was published in London by Russell Smith ” 
in 1865. Apparently, however, neither the 
place nor date of Hartlib’s death is known. 

H. T. SHERINGHAM. 

St. Michaels, Eynsham, Oxon. 


Mrs. Gorpon, Noveuist (12 vi. 38, 
93).—Some light is thrown on the puzzling 
identity of this lady by the dedication of 
‘Castles near Kreuznach,’ written by Janet 
Robertson, and published by Williams and 
Norgate, 1856 :— : 

To Mrs. Gordon, author of ‘ King’s Connell,’ 
&c., to whom these sketches were originally 
addressed, this little work, in which they are 
collected, is inscribed by her attached relative, 
the author. 

Miss Robertson wrote ‘ Affinities of 
Foreigners’ in 1850 and ‘ Lights and Shades 
on a Traveller's Path’ in 1851. Some 
reader may be able to identify her. 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


GENERAL NICHOLSON’S BIRTHPLACE (128. x. 
109.)—Nicholson’s father was a Dublin physi- 
cian of note, who at the time of his son’s 
birth, December, 1821, lived in Moore Street, 
Dublin. When the father died in 1829 the 
widow and her children went to reside in 
Lisburn. It is somewhere stated that John 
Nicholson was born at Vergemount in the 
parish of Donnybrook. I am interested in 
old Donnybrook worthies and should be 
obliged for any information. 

Unfortunately the Parish Register for that 
period has been missing for half a century. 

Davip F. R. Witson. 

St. Mary’s, Donnybrook. 


Ewen: Coat or Arms (12 8. x. 94).— 
Mr. C. L. Ewen may be interested to 
know that though Herne, Essex, is appa- 
rently too small to appear even in the ‘ Post 
Office Guide,’ it is mentioned in Sir Henry 
Spelman’s ‘Villare Anglicum,’ 2nd_ ed., 
1678, ‘“‘Hern, Essex, Barnstable h[{un- 
dred],” and in Stephen Whatley’s ‘ Eng- 
land’s Gazetteer,’ vol. iii., 1751, ‘“‘ Herne, 
Essex, late Sir J. Tyrrel’s seat, near Billeri- 
cay.” The manor of Billericay had been 
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sold to this family by Edward VI. Mr. 
Ewen is advised to communicate with the 
vicar of Billericay with regard to Herne 
church and any souvenirs there may still 
remain of the Ewen family and arms. 
HENRY CURTIS. 


QUOTATIONS IN ‘ THE TATLER’ (12 S. x. 
94).—‘*‘ Cum tacent, clamant” is from 
Cicero’s First Speech against Catiline, 8, 21. 

In the line which is apparently quoted from 
Farnaby’s ‘Index Rhetoricus’ Bombalio 
should be Bambalio (=Stutterer; cf. the 
Greek the name given 
propter haesitantiam linguae stuporemque- 
cordis”’ (Cicero, ‘ Phil.’ ili. 6, 16) to the 
M. Fulvius whose daughter was the wife of 
Clodius and afterwards of Mark Antony. 
The line seems to have been constructed. 
by a grammarian to display words of 
onomatopoetic origin. Pope’s couplet, 
offered as an English equivalent in sound in 
later editions of The Tatler, is taken from his 
Imitation of the First Satire of Horace’s 
Second Book, lines 25, 26. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Tuomas Epwarps, LL.D. (12 S. ix. 511; 
x. 16).—Although I have been unable to give 
the place and the exact date of this person’s 
birth, I find that he was brought from 
Parsons Green to Ellesborough, Bucks, to be 
interred. On the south side of Ellesborough 
churchyard is a large stone slab, upwards of 
two yards in length and about one in width, 
close to the south porch, which has on it the 
following inscription :— 

Under this stone are deposited | the Remains 
of Thomas Edwards Esquire | of Turrick in this 


Parish | where he spent the last XVII years | of ' 


a studious and usefull life. | He was sincere and 
constant in the Profession | and Practice of 
Christianity | without Narrowness or  Super- 
stition, | steadily attached to the cause of Liberty, | 
nor Jess an enemy | to Licentiousness and Fac- 
tion ; | in his Poetry simple, elegant, pathetic ; | 
in his Criticism exact, acute, temperate ; | affec- 
tionate to his Relations, | cordial to his Friends, | 
in the general Commerce of life obliging and 
entertaining. | He bore a tedious and painfull 
distemper | with a Patience, which could only 
arise | from a habit of Virtue and Piety; | and 
quitted this life | with the decent unconcern of 
one | whose hopes are firmly fixed on a better. | 
He dyd on the IIT of Ianuary MDCCLVII aged 
LVIII | and this stone is inscribed to his memory,| 
with the truest concern and gratitude, | by his 
two Nephews and Heirs, | Nathanael Mason and 
Ioseph Paice. | 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that both his father 
and grandfather were barristers. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 
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Manectuss (12 ix. 354).—On Sept. 14, 
1789, the Rev. George Mangles was ap- 
pointed one of the Chaplains-in-Ordinary 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
He may have been the father of one of the 
boys referred to as having been admitted 
to Westminster School in 1787 and 1810 
respectively. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. x. 111).—3. My. copy 
of the lines beginning ‘‘ What silences we keep 
year after year’’ was cut out of a newspaper 
about 20 years ago. There is no author’s name 
attached. The title is ‘Too Late!’ and in the 
tenth line the word is ‘ loneliness.’”’ There are 
also other six lines :— 

‘“This is the cruel cross of life—to be 

Full visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 

Of some dear presence is but empty space. 

What recollected services can then 

Give consolation for the ‘ might have been’ ?” 

W. E. WILSON. 

Hawick. 

(12 S. x. 94.) 

The late Sister Xavier (of the Convent, Liver- 
pool?) was the author of ‘ Just for to-day,’ 
the correct version of which will be found in 
the ‘Westminster Hymnal’ and other collec- 
tions of Catholic hymns. Other versions have 
been adapted by other denominations, who have, 
in some cases, taken great liberties with the 
hymn—altering the teaching and missing out 
the verses dealing with purgatory, supreme 
unction and sacramental teaching. 

J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Grey Friars of Chester. By J. H. E. Bennett. 
From the Chester Archzological Society’s 
Journal. 

THE Grey Friars came to Chester in the reign of 

Henry II. The Black Friars had preceded them 

and seem to have seen their arrival with un- 

favourable eyes. Alexander de Stavensby, bishop 
of Coventry and Lickfield, to whose diocese 

Chester then belonged, received from Robert 

Grosseteste, always the friend of Franciscans, a 

letter of remonstrance and appeal on their behalf, 

which yet remains to us. In 1240 Henry sent an 
injunction to the ‘‘ Custodes’”’ of Chester to be 
serviceable to the Friars Minors in the building 
of a house in Chester, and from that date their 
permanent establishment: in the city was assured. 

Three grants in the years 1245 and 1246 show us 

that the settlement was not yet complete: they 

wanted the removal of a lane which disturbed 
their peace ; and stone from the fosse of Chester 

Castle for their building, and a door pierced for 

them in Chester wall to enable them the more 


conveniently to bring in stone and wood. The 
site allotted to them was close under the city wall 
by the Water Gate, north of Watergate Street. 
and west of Linen Hall Street. For three hundred 
~— they lived there, and departed at the Disso- 
ution, leaving little trace behind them. What 
we know of their history is very largely comprised 
in the record of gifts and bequests made to them. 
In 1331 the King gave them permission to grind 
their owncorn and malt. In 1392 two of the friars 
were imprisoned for having too briskly taken 
possession of gold and silver goods, probably left 
them as a legacy, when the testator’s estate was 
indebted to the Crown. Richard II. pardoned 
them. The Franciscans, it may be noted, were 
staunch friends to Richard. Later on, they 
took the Yorkist side. When the Dissolution came 
this Chester house was in no very flourishing 
state. But seven brethren were dwelling there 
and the plea of poverty, with which the surrender 
of a religious house was usually bound up, came 
here not very far from the truth, as may be seen 
by the inventory of their goods. William Wall, 
the Warden, who took his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at Oxford in 1516 or 1518, had an 
interesting but not wholly admirable career 
after his expulsion from the convent. He became 
a prebendary of Chester Cathedral, and conformed . 
and reconformed as religion in England changed. 
Just before the Dissolution he had been active 
in building a conduit at Boughton for conveying 
water from the spriags in that neighbourhood to 
the city. When the Grey Friars were gone the 
site and the buildings they had occupied were 
delivered to one Richard Hough, a connexion’ 
of Cromwell’s, and from him they passed succes- 
sively into the hands of Cocks, Dutton, War- 
burton and Stanley. The church was transformed 
into dwelling-houses. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century a body of Irish linen mer- 
chants acquired the property and erected their 
Linen Hall upon it. : 

A few relics, mostly in the shape of tiles and 
grotesque carvings, yet remain, together with 
an impression of the conventual seal attached 
to a deed granting part of the friary church to 
merchants and sailors of the city. Excavations 
have brought to light some part of the founda- 
tions of the church and other buildings: while 
the inventory taken at the Dissolution and a 
deposition taken in a dispute as to the right to 
bear certain arms supply some details as to the 
interior. 

Mr. Bennett has collected and arranged his 
material with admirable care and skill. He has 
neglected no line of research, and puts his readers 
into complete possession of what he has found. 
The record is somewhat meagre, nor does it present 
unusual features: but it has its rightful place in 
the history of English Church life and, thanks 
to this monograph, fills that place in some suffi- 
cient clearness and relief. he undistinguished 
— the most important part of history 
after all. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. Vol. x. (TI.—Z) X—ZYXT. By C. T. 
Onions. (Clarendon Press. 10s. net.) 

ALTHOUGH the Great Dictionary still lacks a few 

sections belonging to the later letters of the 

alphabet, the final section is now before us. It is 
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difficult, looking at these pages, to refrain from 


‘are taken at random from a larger number, other 


a repetition of what has so often been said before— | members of which would have served equally well— 


and it will fall to be said again when, in fact, the 
work is complete—about the magnitude of this 
undertaking and the varied merit of the achieve- 
ment. Perhaps it would hardly be rash to say 
that there has never been any one enterprise to 
which so vast a number of human beings has 
contributed—that is, if we except the Great War. 
More than a thousand years speak to us from its 
columns, and so many decades have passed since 
the first volumes were published—decades fairly 
rich in newly developed vocabulary—that the 
question of supplements already arouses interest. 

The last word of the Dictionary is zy@t, an 
obsolete Kentish form for ‘* seeest.’’ The letter 
Z comprises a most interesting and varied voca- 
bulary drawn from many sources—Greek (both 
directly and through the Latin), the Romance 
languages, Semitic languages, modern German, 
Slavonic, African and some others. 
use of zero to denote the point or line on a 
graduated scale whence the reckoning begins 
is referred to 1795; the military zero-hour— 
denoting the hour at which an operation is timed 
to begin—seems to be a mid-war invention: the 
expressions zero-mark and zero-post are illustrated 
by quotations, from The Times and The Daily 
Chronicle respectively, which appeared within 


eight days of one another and relate to the same | 


subject—Tyburn-gate. Are the words to be 
considered as established terms for the mark 
from which distances along a road are measured ? 
Zest has furnished a delightful article. |The 
original meaning, according to Cotgrave, is 
“the thicke skin, or filme whereby the kernell of 


a wall-nut is divided,’ and, with this, orange or | 


lemon peel. All the instances of this first sense 
refer to lemons or oranges, and belong chiefly to 
the eighteenth century. It is interesting to find 
a modern writer, after a gap of over a hundred 
years, reviving the word and speaking of the 
‘zest’? of oranges. Under Zeuvis, the well-known 
story should surely have furnished one of the 
quotations. Zoological appears first in 1815; and 


the gardens of the society of that name in Regent’s | 


Park were first known colloquially as ‘‘ the Zoo- 
logical ”’ ; the first example of ‘‘ the Zoo”’ is taken 
from Macaulay (1847). The words derived from 
(wh and (gov, and the history and literature 
gathered, let us say, about Zamzummim, zecchin, 


zenith, Zeppelin, Zend-avesta, zephyr, zone, are more | 


than enough to rebut Kent’s hasty reproach to 
zed as being an “‘ unnecessary letter.” 

Y is not a letter which would stand high in a 
table of frequency, yet it comprises a goodly 
number of delightful old words still in ordinary 
use largely monosyllabic—picturesque words be- 
longing to primary things and actions and onoma- 
topeeic words. The great mass of these is English, 
and with them must be taken the numerous com- 
pounds formed with the prefix y-, a great number 
of which have here been included among the 


main entries without perhaps quite sufficient | 


reason. The articles on y- prefix and -y suffix 


are of the highest interest and excellently worked | 


out. In fact the whole of this letter, which both 
in etymology and history presents material of a 
specially engaging character, has been dealt with 
as it deserves and may take rank with the best 
work in the Dictionary. As examples—and these 


The first | 


| we may mention ye, you, and your ; yield (was the 
classic example purposely omitted ?) ; yesterday ; 
yoke ; and yellow. 

The letter X calls for little comment. We 
should, though, have supposed that Xantippe was 
quite as generally familiar as xylonite. 


A Manual of French. By H. J. Chaytor. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. net.) 
WE have often thought that’ the hesitating be- 
ginner undergoes much unnecessary trepidation 
and sense of difficulty in acquiring a language ; 
and that this arises largely from his being occupied 
with learning grammar before he can read with 
any comfort. Generalizations in an absence of 
particulars elude the struggling memory as a 
wraith, visible to the eye, eludes the hand. Mr. 
Chaytor recognizes this. He has reduced grammar 
to a minimum ; but to a sufficient minimum ; and 
he makes the main body of his work out of extracts 
| for translation, to which the English is supplied— 
interlineally or at the bottom of the page— 
| except for a few passages at the end. The ex- 
‘tracts are striking passages from great writers— 


| some thirty of them—each for its own sake well . 


| worth thoroughly knowing. A few notes, ad- 
'mirably brief, clear and well chosen, elucidate 
occasional peculiarities or difficulties. It is 
possible here and there to pick a hole in the trans- 
lation—but only here and there. In general it 
gives the force of the French even surprisingly 
well considering that it is intended to be in some 
degree literal even in the more advanced pieces. 
Any one who has thoroughly mastered this book 
(and it is addressed to the beginner who knows 
nothing at all of French) will have won for himself 
a solid grasp of real French, and that by means of 
exceedingly pleasurable study. 


| PNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
| lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
| of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
| tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
| another contributor correspondents are requested 
| to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
| the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 


| letter refers. 
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Bookseller, 
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Anthropology, Folk-Lore and Archeology. 
Hand-List of Biographies (1400 items). 
The West Indies. 

Clearance List of Bcoks on all Subjects. 
The County of Surrey. 


No. 421. 
No. 422. 
No. 423. 
No. 424. 
No. 425. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Clearance List of 1,200 items at 


7/ 6 each. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GRAFTON’ & CO., 
COPTIC HOUSE, 7 & 8, COPTIC STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &c. 


| Catalogues free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 


free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, S.E.22. 


RITISH MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. 
Pedigrees a Also copying.—Write Box 
D.1,286, The Times, C.4 


REE ON APPLICATION, —Catalogue of AN- 

. _ CIENT AND MODERN BOOKS.—T. & M. KENNARD, 

Booksellers, 22, Regent Street, Leamington Spa. Out-of-Print 
Books supplied. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, July 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller at 2s. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. [X., 12th Series, is also 
teady, price Is. 6d. post free. 


from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 

your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
case, £11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 18s. 
Latest Olivers (No. 9’s) frem £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 
for all machines.— E AMAL¢AMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, EA - Tel, City 4442. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHAL L PRESS, Itd., and Printers, 


ST. GEORGES. "ROAD. SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; A — 


extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled o} 
postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
Rotes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
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bears am which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed t 

The ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printi! House 
Square, London, E.C.4. sins 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Combletion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather a 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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